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be continually in apprehension of design to invade their rights
and to appropriate their territories. All these difficulties
would be removed were Your Majesty to become me nominal
head of the Empire. The princes and chiefs of India would
be proud of their position as the feudatories of an empress ;
and some judicious measures calculated to gratify the feelings
of a sensitive race, as well as to inspire just confidence in the
intentions of their sovereign, would make the hereditary
leaders of this great people cordially co-operate with the
British Government in measures for the improvement of their
subjects and of their dominions."1
The assumption of direct rule by the Crown did not
involve any change in the royal title. " Disraeli had insisted
at the time on the vital importance of acting upon the Indian
imagination 'by establishing personal contact between the
sovereign and the people; but it was not thought, after con-
sideration, that the morrow of the Mutiny was an auspicious
moment for Her Majesty to assume a new Indian title. The
idea, however, had persisted both in Disraeli's mind and in
the Queen's. Very shortly after assuming office (in 1874) he
referred to it in a letter to  her.....     The Queen  thought the
present a suitable time for carrying the project through, and
impressed her view upon her Minister. Disraeli, with the
reopened Eastern question upon his shoulders, and the Suez
Canal transaction as yet unsanctioned by Parliament, would
gladly have postponed this particular undertaking to a later
day; but could not resist Her Majesty's pressure to accom-
plish, as a pendant to the Prince of Wales's visit, what he
considered to be in itself eminently desirable.'1-
In 1876 Disraeli's Government introduced the Royal Titles
Bill, which was *met at every stage by the devices of faction.'
Disraeli had neglected the * customary and courteous precau-
tion' of consulting the leaders of Opposition before introducing
his Bill. When the Bill was introduced Disraeli did not say
what the new title would be ; the new title was revealed in
the debate on the second reading. The second reading was
carried by a very large majority, in spite of Gladstone's
vehement opposition. "The measure was disliked by London
society, and it had a bad press, The Times taking the lead
in criticism and ridicule/* The third reading was passed by
a large majority, but the objectors pursued the Bill even in
the House of Lords. When the Bill was finally passed ** the
world understood'% in the words of Disraeli's biographer,
"that a new pledge had been given of the determination of
the British Crown to cherish India; and her Princes and
peoples understood that their Sovereign had assumed towards
1 See H. M. Durand, Ufe of Sir Henry Durand, pp. 8-4-85.
2 Buckle, Ufe of Disraeli, Vol. V, pp. 456*457.